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XIX. — Some Account of the I'liydts, or Wandering Tribes of 
Persia, obtained in the Years 1814 and 1815. By James 
MoRiER, Esq., F.R.S. 

It has been affirmed by several well-informed Persians, that 
perhaps one-fourth of the population of Persia consists of wan- 
dering communities, forming an almost distinct class by the nature 
of their habits and their modes of gaining their livelihood. We 
will first investigate their origin, then look into their present 
condition, observe how they are governed, how they contribute to 
the strength of the state, and then remark upon the advantage to 
which they might be turned as military bodies. 

The I'liyats* in general are not original Persians, but may be 
compared to foreign shoots grafted upon the main stock. The 
original Persian is to be found in the cities, and in the old-esta- 
blished towns and districts of the provinces. The accretion of 
new population flowed in both from the east and the west. Until 
the conquest of Persia by the Saracens (a.d.651), her people 
might be said to be unmixed. They having conquered the 
country, spread themselves even to Balkh, Bokhara, and Merv, 
were incorporated with the Persian nation, and, it is said, first 
inoculated it with roving propensities. The next tribe of wan- 
derers was brought from the eastward, in 1234, with Jengiz 
Khan, which was followed by Timiir, who crossed and re- crossed 
Persia so frequently, that many of his hordes were even left in 
Turkey, where they exist to this day under the name of YuruJc 
[wanderer]. 

Such in general terms may be called the origin of the I'liyats, 
but each tribe has its own particular history, recording whence it 
came, and by whom it was introduced into Persia. Many have 
become inhabitants of cities and villages, therefore the tribes are 
classed into what are called Shehr-nishin, or dwellers in cities, 
and Sahrd-nishm, or dwellers in the field A few only have ad- 
hered to their original modes of life, and abide all the year round 

* I'liyat and I'lat (Memoirs of Abdu-1 Kerim, by Gladwin, p. 29) are the Arabic 
plurals of I'liyah or I'lah, singulars formed from the Turkish word I'l, or its deri- 
vative III. I'l, and consequently I'lah, signifies a family or tribe, and is synony- 
mous with the Arabic word 'ashfrah, used for " tribe" by the Kurds. Hence, it 
may be remarked, the names of several Turkish provinces, I'ch-il, Hamid-Ilf, 
Khojah-lli, Rim-Ill, &c., mean the country inhabited by " the Interior Family," or 
tiibe of Hamid, Khojah, the Romans, &c. The first writer who speaks of the 
I'liyat, under the name of EiH, is the learned Jesuit, Villotte (Voyages d'un Mis- 
sionaire, Paris, 1730, p. 112). Accounts of them are also given by M. Rousseau 
(Notice Historique de la Perse), Sir J. Malcolm (History of Persia, vol. i. p. 502), 
Sir W. Ouseley (Travels, vol. i. p. 307), M. Jaubert (Voyages, 240, 241, 250-256), 
Malte-Brun (Precis de la Geographie, vol, iii, p. 280), and M, Dupr6 (Voyage en 
Perse, Paris, 1819, vol. ii. p. 452).— F, S. 
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in tentSj in the winter keeping to the plains, and in the summer, 
seeking the pasturage of the mountains. In their own estimation, 
they look upon the Shehr-nishins as degenerate, applauding the 
hardihood and simplicity of manners of those who have no other 
dwelling-place than the tent, and reviling those who recur to the 
luxuries of a house and the protection of a city. 

The principal tribes are as follows : — 

1 . The Kajar.* This is the tribe of the present king of Persia, 
and takes its origin from Turkistan. It came into Persia with 
0'g6z Khan, grandson of Jengi'z, and branches of it have taken 
root in Kazwin and the territory of Erivan. There is a popular 
notion, however, that its origin is from Damascus, and the circum- 
stance which calumny has evidently added, that many of the tribe 
formed part of the army of the hated Yezi'd, who killed their be- 
loved Imam Huse'in, helps much to increase the odium in which 
they are held. They are subdivided into six smaller families, viz. : 
Kavanlii, Devehlu, Shambeyati, Ydkari-bdsh, f and K^jar Kazvini. 
The king's family is of the Kavanliis, and his mother of the 
Ydkan'-bashes. They do not count altogether more than 400 
houses, or, as they are called, Khunehwdrs,\ and their chief place 
of residence is Aster-abdd and Tehran. Some few are at Erivan 
and Merv, and generally at all places governed by a Shah-zadeh, 
or king's son. They are all Shehr-nishins, or dwellers in cities. 
Their old wandering habits, however, break out in the s})ring. 
Fat-li 'All Shah invariably quitted his winter quarters, or kishldk 
of Tehran, and proceeded to his Ycxiluk, or summer quarters of 
Sultaniyeh, O'jdn, Fi'ruz Kiih, or Cheshmeh 'Ah', as suited the 
humour or necessity of the day, and there spread his camp and 
his cattle over the surrounding pasturages. 

2. The Afshirs. They call themselves originally of the 
Turkoman tribes, and are divided into two principal liranches, 
Shamlii and Kirklu.§ This is a large tribe, and counts altogether 
about 20,000 houses, but it is not held in high estimation by the 
king, who does not willingly give their members places of confi- 
dence about his person, perhaps owing to the ancient grudge 
handed down in his family against the famous Nadir, who was an 
Afshar, and who killed Fat-h 'Ali Khdn, their ancestor, the first 
powerful chief of the Kajars. Nadir was of the Kirklu, and 
they who are famous for their vaunting, do not pride themselves a 
little upon their affinity to so great a conqueror. They principally 
reside in towns, and are to be found in the greatest numbers at 

* Probably KachSr, (fugitive,) from their attack flying. — F. S. 

+ Upper-head.— F. S. 

X Khaneh is now pronounced Khoneh in Persia,— F. S. 

§ Forty-ers, from Kirk, " forty,"'— F. S. 
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Abiverd, the birth-place of Nadir^ and at Keldt, the place he so 
carefully peopled and strengthened. 

3. The Arabs. This tribe is originally from the province of 
Nejd, in Arabia Felix, and its descent is of the purest Arab 
blood. In the reign of Shah Isma'il, it is said that from 2000 to 
3000 families were transported from that country to a tract of 
pasture ground to range over from Ardistan to Herdt and Mesh- 
hed, in which they have increased to about 6000 tents. They 
more particularly retain their pastoral habits, and are almost all 
Sahrd-nisMn, or dwellers in the plains. They are of the Sunni 
sect, and partly preserve their language, although they have 
changed their national costume. Their principal and purest 
branches are the Mansun, Amen, Khezdi, She-bast, Doheisi, 
Zangi, Meishmest, Kami, Keldbi, Baseri, and NakM. 

4. Lak.* This is a very large tribe, subdivided into many 
families ; they are Persians, and tradition teaches them to date 
their origin from the Kaianian dynasty, Kaii in ancient Persian or 
Pehlevi meaning either a great king or a giant. The Zends, the 
tribe of the famous Kerim Khan, are Laks, and one and all 
are renowned for being thieves. They are much dispersed 
throughout Persia, but their principal seats are about Kazvin, 
and in the provinces of Fdrs and Mazanderan. Their chief 
families are the Be'irdnavend, -j- Khdjahvend, | Nadavend, Naka- 
vend, Jelilawend, 'Abdu-1-melikI, and Siyahvakhshdn. Part of 
this tribe look upon 'All as God, and are called Naseri, from the 
name of their chief, who, they say, first gave rise to this doctrine. 
It is affirmed that Mohammed, the false prophet, sent Naseri, 
one of his friends, to accompany 'All to the wars — that when they 
reached the Shatt, or the Euphrates, the latter sent Naseri to 
reconnoitre the stream, and inquire of the fishes where was the 
ford. An ancient fish replied, "He who sent you to us also 
knows the ford." Upon which Naseri returned, and exclaimed, 
addressing 'All,' "You are God!" 'All at that instant killed .him, 
but brought him to life again. " Now I know for certain that 
you are God," said Naseri ; and thus commenced his belief. 
They are also called 'All Ilahi, or 'Ali-God-men, and do not 
acknowledge the supremacy of Mohammed. They have books 

* Called Lek by M. Jouaunin (Extrait d'un Itin^raire en Perse, par M. [Rousseau,] 
Paris, 1813, p. 9). Lek and LaA are spelt with the same letters, but differently 
pronounced in different provinces. They are the third division (kism) of the Kurds, 
otherwise called Kelhoran (Jeh&n-numa, p. 449). — F. S. 

+ It is probable that branches of the same tribe may have been affiliated in the 
different divisions of the Kurds, for the Beir&nevend are placed in the French List 
(p. 9) among the Pish-kdh Lors. — F. S. 

I The Khojahvends and Bayits are I'lats, and speak the Turkish language 
(Malte-Brun, vol. iii. p. 287).—?. S. 
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of their own, and acknowledge a Pir,* or saint, in whom they 
place great faith. Their total numbers are reckoned at about 
20,000 houses, and they live partly in cities and partly keep the 
plain. 

5. Fe'ili. This is the most numerous tribe in Persia, and is 
the more formidable from being collected in one region, not dis- 
persed, like most of the others, in small detachments in different 
parts, but living compact and united. It consists of 100,000 
houses, which occupy the western side of the mountains of Lu- 
ristan, the territory of Shuster, Dizful, Havizeh, the banks of the 
Kerkheh and the Karun, and are mostly Sahra-nishins. Some 
part of this tribe have retired to the mountains to a place called 
Pasht Kuh, which may be rendered the "back of the mountain,'' 
where taking advantage of the inaccessible position of their dwel- 
ling-places, they profess to be independent of the government. 

6. Baydt. This is a small tribe, calculated at about 1,000 
houses, which originated in Turkistan, and is dispersed in towns 
and cities through different parts of Persia. 

7. Kurd. These are branches of the same people who inhabit 
the mountains on the frontier of Turkey, and were brought by 
Shah Ismd'il from Kurdistdn^ and settled on the eastern fron- 
tier of Persia, to check the inroads of the Turkomans. They 
then consisted of 4,000 houses, which now have increased to 
50,000. They are formidable both on account of their numbers 
and bravery. They retain much of their language,"f although they 
have quitted their characteristic dress, and adopted that of Persia. 
Their principal places to the eastward are Burujud,J Khdbushan^ 
Isferayin, Chinaran, and Derejez. Many live in tents and some 
in houses. They are subdivided into Shadilu, Kara-cherehlii, and 
Yezidis, and are still famous for their thieving and plundering 
talents. 

5. Kurd Bacheh, or Kurdish Children. This small tribe has 
arisen from an intermixture of the Kurds and Laks. The I'liy^ts 
do not intermarry without the permission of their Elders, without 
which precaution murder and bloodshed frequently take place 
among them. In this instance the intermarriages took place by 
the mutual consent of both parties, whence sprung the Kurd 
Bachehs, or the Children of Kurds. 

8. Aimdk. These are Sunni in religion, and of an Afghan 
origin, though some say they originally came from Turkistan. 

* Pir, i.e. senior, and technically, spiritual superior, saint. — F. S. 
f The Kurd tongue is an ancient dialect of the Persian, as appears from Father 
Garzoni's Grammatica Curda, Roma, 1787, — F.S. 
+ Bujnurd (Fraser).— F. S. 
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They consist of about 50,000 houses, and are all Sahra-nishi'ns. 
Their chief places of residence are in the southernmost parts of 
Khordsan, near Kard Khaf and Bakhez. They are in great 
measure indentified with the Hez£reh. 

9- Hez^reh. This tribe is called 50,000 houses in number, 
and live in the neighbourhood of Kandahdr and Kabul, and in 
Si'stdn. They are Afghdns, and live in towns and villages. 

10. Baluch. These live mostly in tents, and are calculated at 
3000 to 4000 families in the S. of Persia. 

11. Bajib^n. Two hundred houses. 

12. Khoddbendehlu, or, the Servants of God. They acknow- 
ledge 'All' for God; consist of 1,000 families, live for the greatest 
part near Tehran, and call themselves of old Persian origin. 

13. Bakhtiyari.* This is a tribe of mountaineers, who inhabit 
the high lands of Lur, and are remarkable for being a brave, 
hardy race of people. They calculate their numbers at about 
100,000 houses, and the account which they give of themselves, is 
that they came from Rum (a general word for Turkey) and that 
they are not of Persian origin. Their language has much of the 
old Farsf in it, and has great affinity to that of the Laks. The 
tribe is mostly spread in the Ydildks and Kishldks, that is, summer 
and winter quarters, from Kirmiin to Kdzerun, and from Kom to 
Shuster. They live in villages of about twenty to thirty houses 
each, in difficult nooks of the mountains wherever they can get 
water and grass, and some establish themselves in caves of remote 
and dangerous access. It is remarkable that at a burial, they 
make the same rejoicings as the Persians do at a wedding. They 
collect together, and dance round the grave to the sound of music 
and singing. Should the man about to be buried have been 
killed in battle, they rejoice the more, for then they look upon 
his death as haldl, or guiltless. Should he die away from his 
own house, his relations set up a ccenotaph, place his cap, arms, 
and other effects upon it, and dance as before. Their principal 
stronghold is about two posts from Dizful, shortly called Dez, 
but in the Bakhtiyari dialect Dezimiyunedezu, ■\ and it is repre- 
sented as situated in the middle of a long, narrow defile, which 
it commands. It was here that a famous rebel chief, Asad Khdn, 
in the year 1813, took refuge, and surrendered himself afterwards 
to Mohammed 'Ali Mi'rzd, the governor of the province. The 
Bakhtiydri are now divided into two principal branches, the Haft 
Leng and Chahdr Leng, which again are subdivided into many Tus 

* The Bakhtiyari are Lurs, or Lors. — F. S. 
f Dezi miy&neh Dezil ; Dez, mid-way between the two Dezes ? — F. S. 
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or Shafts. Leng in their dialect means foot, and the origin of the 
above designations, was, it is said, produced by a demand made 
on the tribe in ancient times for military contributions in men and 
horses. One part of the tribe, the Haft Leng, or Seven Feet, 
was taxed in one-seventh proportion, whilst the Chahdr Leng, or 
Four Feet, was taxed one-fourth. Their property is calculated 
by numbers of horses ; thus when in one case seven feet, or one 
horse and three quarters, was levied, the other only contributed 
four feet, or one horse. The Bakhtiyari pride themselves much 
upon their hospitality, and assert that any one of their old women 
would go the length even to sell herself for a slave, rather than that 
a guest should want food. But, it was said at the time that this in- 
formation was received, that the whole tribe was at variance among 
themselves, and my informer asserted that he himself had received 
sixteen wounds in various affrays in which he had been engaged 
in the Mejlis, or assembly of his relatives. They are so prone to 
rebellion, that if assisted from abroad, it is said, they would never 
submit to the dominion of Persia, for they assert decidedly, that 
they are not of Persian origin. They do not like the presence 
of strangers, and are not difficult in robbing them, whenever they 
fall in their way. They are true to their Khans, and will espouse 
their cause whenever called upon so to do. The Shah has con- 
consequently many families of them in separate villages about 
Tehran, as hostages for the good behaviour of the remainder, and 
retains 2000 in his pay as Sarhdz,* or disciplined soldiers. 

14. Shekagi'.f This is a large tribe, said to consist of about 
50,000 houses, principally inhabitants of the northern province of 
Azerbaijan, and are dispersed over the districts of Hasht-rud, 
Germ-riid, Miyaneh, and Ardebil. The late Prince 'Abbas 
Mi'rza drew from them the greatest part of his infantry, disciplined 
after the European manner, and very good soldiers they are re- 
puted to make, if properly managed. Their language is the 
Turkish. 

15. Shah-seven. The principal members of this tribe are in 
Azerbaijan; they are also in numbers about Tehran, and live 
mostly in tents. Nadir Shah dispersed them throughout different 
parts of Persia. Their present force is calculated at 20,000 
families. About 100 Shah-sevens are GhoMms, or privates in 
the king's service, performing the duties of bodv-guard ; their 
language is the Turldsh,;!; and their origin from Turkstan. 

16. Memacenni. This tribe is remarkable for the resemblance 
of its name to that of the Memaceni, mentioned in Quintus 

* Sar-l)az, literally a man who sports with his head, an enfant perdu. — F. S. 
+ Probably Shaghaghi. See Malte-Bruu, vol. iii. p.288,— F.S. 
I As is their name, signifying " love king,"— F, S. 
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Curtius (lib. vii. c. 6) as the opposers of Alexander.* They 
pride themselves upon their antiquity, say they are the descendants 
of Rustam, that they came from the province Sigistdn, | and pre- 
serve their original wildness and independence by keeping almost 
constantly to the wilds and fastnesses of- Firs, and being the 
interrupters of the public security, by their repeated attacks upon 
travellers. Two of the principal tir are the Rustami and the 
7A\i.X Their principal haunt is the KaVeh Sefi'd, or the White 
Castle, on the confines of Mardasht, a strong position on an almost 
inaccessible hill, on the summit of which they have their habita- 
tions, and pursue their agriculture. Their numbers are calculated 
at ten to twelve thousand houses. They are great admirers of the 
Shdh-Ndmeh§ of Firdausi, and pretend to have a history of their 
own, which, however, no one has ever yet been able to procure. 

It does not appear that any of the tribes have wri^tten records, 
and it must be confessed that the information here acquired 
concerning their numbers, must be held as very uncertain, such 
a thing as a census of the population or a register for births 
and deaths being unknown in Persia. The traditions of the 
tribes are oral, and whenever they pretend to great antiquity, they 
immediately ascend to the fabulous ages of their historians, where 
all is darkness. I have not heard of their possessing any popular 
ballads, which can throw light upon their history. Each tribe 
has a patois of its own, bearing more or less affinity to the Persian, 
but whatever books they possess, are in the Persian language. 

The different tribes are now so much spread throughout the 
provinces, that they have almost lost that union which could 
render them formidable. It is evidently the policy of the govern- 
ment to disperse them, and it does so, keeping their chiefs as hos- 
tages about the person of the king. Great efforts have been 
made to disperse the Arab tribes, but ineffectually ; consequently 
their chiefs are feared, and precautions taken to secure proper 
hostages for their good behaviour. 

Such of the tribes as have become inhabitants of cities, are 
subject to the laws and regulations which rule the community 
they have adopted — generally speaking they are employed as 
servants, attached to their Khans either in a military or domestic 
capacity. 

The Sahrd-nishms, although taxed in various ways, and made 
to contribute to the military exigencies of the state, are compa- 

* Alexander was then near Maracanda (Samarkand). The resemblance is pro- 
bably apparent, not real ; as Memakeni (the name given in Quintus Curtius) and 
Memacenni differs by one and that a very different letter, and the former were far 
from Persia.— F. S. 

f Also called Sigistan, Siyistau, or Sistau. — F. S. 

J Zal was the father of Rustam, hence these Rustamians and Zalians. — F. S. 

§ Shah-nameh, i.e. Book of Kings, the great heroic poem containing the history, 
or'rather legends, of the ancient kings. — F, S. 
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ratively less molested than the other inhabitants. Their wealth 
consists principally in cattle, which yields them a considerable 
revenue, and which they prefer to that produced by the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. They breed camels and horses for sale, and their 
sheep yield milk, which is made into raughan (liquid butter), and 
sold throughout the country. The peculiar privileges of the 
I'liyats consist in liberty to range over districts from which no one 
can dispossess them. They ascend in the summer to cold regions 
called Ydildk, where they find pasture, and in the winter keep 
to their Kiahlak* tracts which enjoy a warmer climate. These 
Ya'ildks and KishMks, are defined to each tribe by the govern- 
ment, and whenever their limits are encroached upon by unprivi- 
leged tribes, violent strifes and battles ensue. 

The existence of these migratory tribes being advantageous to 
the government, they are little oppressed. They are taxed at 
certain established rates upon each head of cattle, and are called 
upon to serve in the king's armies. They pay at the rate of five 
piastres for each camel, one piastre for each cow, the same for 
mares, one 'abbasi or quarter-piastre for a sheep. When they 
cultivate the ground, they are fined according to the rates exacted 
from the other Rayahs.f Should they not be cultivators, each 
ten Khaneh or houses provide one horseman mounted and armed ; 
and each five, one footman, or Tufenkchi.J These receive forage 
from the Shah. The horseman's pay is about eight tumans § 
annually, for which he serves six months in the field, the other six 
he remains at home. He is paid twice in the year, half and half, 
in advance, and during the time he is in actual service receives a 
daily allowance of one man barley for his horse, and straw in pro- 
portion. The horsemen are obliged to attend the muster and the 
review, which the.king makes after the Nau-Ruz,|| of all his troops, 
properly mounted and equipped, or they are severely punished. 
The Tufenkchi, or foot-soldier, get seven ttimans per annum, and 
half the year remains at home. The wages are paid into the 
hands of the Khan of the tribe, who then delivers over the money 
to the subaltern officers, called Sultans and Bin-bashis,^ who pay 

* Also written Yai'la and Kishla; these are Turkish words, belonging to the 
JaghatM, or Chaghtai, the ancient dialect spoken by the Moghols and Tatars. — 

r. s. 

t Rayah is the common Turkish abbreviation of ti'ayyah, i.e. tributary: the 
same word is often pronounced ri'ayyat, and thence spelt r^ot by Anglo-Indian 
writers. — F. S. 

X A Turkish word now much used in Persia and India. It signifies " a mus- 
queteer."— F. S. 

§ 6/. 8s., a tuman being about 16s. 

1 1 " New-day," i.e. New-year's Day ; a great festival held at the Vernal Equinox. 
— F. S. 

^ Thousand-heads, Bing-bashI in the Constantinopolitan Turkish, often pro- 
nounced Bimbashi by the Persians and Arabs, but the last letter is saghir nun, »>. 
ng, not n. — F. S. 
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the soldiers. This promotes peculation. The Khan subtracting 
his share, the Mi'rza or scribe his, and the subalterns theirs, while 
the poor soldier deems himself very lucky if he gets one-half of 
that 'H'hich is his due. Agha Mohammed Shah, the eunuch-king, 
used to pay the troops with his own hand. The great advantage 
of being military servants, is protection to their families ; the go- 
vernors of villages and other men in office, not daring to molest 
them under such circumstances. 

The I'liyats are not compelled to bestow their labour upon 
public works, like the other Rayahs — they keep exclusively to 
their tents, and tend their cattle. The taxes they pay, are levied 
by their chiefs, who account with the government. Those who 
are inclined to elude taxation, frequently do so by secreting their 
cattle in the mountains. 

In their different small communities, they are governed by 
Ri'sh-sefids (literally, White-Beards), or Elders, who have no 
other emblem of power or superiority to show than a white beard. 
Old age is extremely respected by them, and generally by all 
Persians, and is indidged with great liberties. A Rish-sefid, a 
poor miserable old man, will not fail whenever his tribe is op- 
pressed, to make a journey purposely to remonstrate with the 
governor of the province, and abuse him to his face ; and so 
careful are the governors not to offend these influential persons, 
that they bear their reproof with moderation, and are fain to be 
civil. Their disputes are decided by their Rish-sefids ; even the 
ordonnances of their Hakims, or governors, are referred to them. 
In all cases of marriage, the Elder is first consulted, and his con- 
sent procured as a preliminary. The tribes seldom intermarry — 
the Elders recommend families whose daughters may be selected 
for wives ; but whenever one tribe refuses to give their daughters 
in marriage to another, it is esteemed an affront, and a motive for 
strife. 

The Persian government is ever jealous of the migration of 
these tribes, and they cannot remove from one province to another 
without first having obtained the Shah's permission. In times of 
trouble, such as the death of the king, frequently, if they be strong 
enough to encounter opposition, they pass from their old haunts 
to better places. 

We have said before that the possessions of the Iliyats consist 
of cattle. There are camels, horses, mares, cows, oxen, mules, 
asses, sheep, and goats, beside a fine race of dogs. Their pas- 
tures, although open to the Shah, the princes, and other great 
men of the country, may also be said to be their property, inas- 
much as they have liberty to range over them, unless there has 
been issued a kiiruk or prohibition. 

From the pastures which are appropriated to the use of the 
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Shah and the princes, such as Sultaniyeh, O'jan, &c., they are 
totally excluded, unless they receive permission, for which they 
pay a certain quantity of the produce of their flocks. For in- 
stance, in 1815 the Shah did not go to Sultaniyeh, and he allowed 
the I'liyats to feed their cattle there, provided they furnished him 
with 1000 mans of raughan, or preserved butter. 

Their property, if it may he so called, consists in tents, 
carpets, bedding, cooking utensils, large cauldrons in which they 
boil the raughan, or preserved butter, skins to shake the butter 
and sour milk in, and all the rude furniture of shepherds. 
Much of their furniture consists of camel pack-saddles, orna- 
mented bridles for the chief camel, besides other ornaments in 
beads, &c. Among the Kurdish tribes the women ride in 
kajdwehs* which are cage-like panniers placed on each side of 
the camel, each large enough to contain a woman. Then there 
are saddles for horses, and pdldns^ for mules, and a sort of 
padded cushion for the back of their oxen, to which they lash 
their tents. 

An riiydt of middling fortune possesses about a hundred sheep, 
three or four camels, three or four mares, ten asses, &c., which 
may yield him a revenue of forty to fifty tumans.J A man who 
possesses a thousand sheep, thirty camels, twenty mares, &c., is 
reckoned a rich man. Each sheep may be valued at two piastres, 
a camel at ten, a mare at eight, an ass at three. Such a property 
would yield a revenue of four hundred tumans.§ This is derived 
from the wool and milk of sheep, the wool and hire of the camels, 
the colts from the mares and asses ; the female camel brings 
forth once every two years, the mare every year, the sheep once. 
In some parts of Persia, particularly among the Kurds, who enjoy 
the finest pasturage, the ewes produce twice a year. There are a 
few rich Persians, whose possessions and modes of life assimi- 
late to those of the patriarchs of old. Such was 'Fsa Khan, of 
Turbet, who was calculated to possess 1 60,000 sheep, 20,000 
camels, 6,000 mares, and other cattle in proportion. Ahmed 
Khan, of Maraghah, was also an immensely rich farmer. The 
Wall of Sehnah, and several others, might also be classed among 
those leading patriarchal lives. 

The patrimony of an I'liyat is divided among his children, 
according to the Muselman law : two-thirds to the sons, and 
one-third to the daughters, the latter taking the clothes and 
valuables belonging to the mother. 

* Or Kajabah.— F. S. 

•j- Pronounced palfin, according to the mode of sounding the final !in, prevalent 
in Persia for at least a century and a half (Kcempfer, Amoenitates Kxoticoe, Preface 
p. ult.)— F. S. 

t 3bl. to 43/. 15s.— F. S. J 350/. 
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The value of an I'liyat tent is about six to seven t6mans. It 
is made of goats' hair, consisting of cloths about a foot and a 
quarter in width, wove by the women. All the members of a 
family, men, women, and children, are usually employed spinning 
goats' hair, which is either in actual use in the loom, or laid by 
for sale. They weave the cloth in a portable loom, which they 
fix in the rudest manner possible, but which answers all the 
purposes for which it is intended. This cloth is of strong texture, 
impervious to rain, and will last twenty years. The covering of 
one of the tents is generally about forty feet in length, and twenty 
in breadth, and is erected upon a range of poles, the back and 
sides being fitted up with reeds made into walls, and is fastened 
to the ground with pegs. The tents are extremely rude, and do 
not show any appearance of attention to comfort. In Azerbaijan 
and the more northern, and consequently rainy countries, they 
have another sort of tent, which has been borrowed from the 
Turkomans. This consists of ribs united, and, when open, is 
like a cage, on which thick felts are thrown, and it is entered by a 
narrow door. It is called alajeh;* the goats' hair tents are 
called fcarah chdder, or black tent. 

The encampments of the I'liyats are generally of about twenty 
to thirty tents together, which they pitch mostly without any great 
attention to' regularity. They are also to be seen in a circle as 
well as in line, and appear conspicuous on a light soil, owing to 
their black colour ; on a dark soil they are scarcely perceptible, 
particularly under the shadow of a mountain. The tents are 
close to each other, but the different encampments may be a mile 
or two asunder, according to the convenience of grass and water. 

The I'liyats feed principally on the produce of their flocks, and 
eat sour milk, cheese, dough or butter -milk, and much raughan, 
or preserved butter. Their annual expenses are much less than 
those of the inhabitants of cities ; for, excepting their clothes, 
copper utensils, pack-saddles, and ornamental luxuries, they sup- 
ply all their own necessities. Their simple manner of living (not 
to mention their being out of the way of extortion) may be cal- 
culated at one hundred per cent, cheaper than in the town. 
They make their own tents or dwelling places, weave their own 
carpets and hammocks or felts, cut their own wood, and burn 
their own charcoal ; they kill their own meat, make their cheese 
and butter, and their lives are far more free from disease and 
local complaints. Their dress does not differ from that of other 
Persians, except in its extreme meanness. A man rich in cattle, 
will appear with a coat to his back that scarcely holds together, 
and in such indifferent dresses, but with no other covering over 

• Or alSjak, '< a portable hut,"— a ChghatSi term.— F. S, 
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their heads than their tents, they, their women and children, will 
brave all the rigour of winter. The favourite wife or child enjoy 
whatever luxury of dress belongs to the tribe, consisting of gold 
bracelets, necklaces, silver and gold ornaments for the hair ; fre- 
quently a handkerchief is edged with perforated silver coin, and 
bandeaus of the same are tied about the head and neck. It is 
not uncommon to meet with ancient medals suspended about the 
neck and heads of the I'liyat women and children. 

The time of the I'liyat's rest is the winter, when his flocks are 
not productive, and require no other care than being led to pas- 
ture. The men then help the women to weave carpets and tent 
cloths, or spin goats' hair. At the appaoach of spring all is then 
full of activity ; the ewes bring forth, then the lambs are tended ; 
then shearing comes on, the flocks require constant milking, and 
the nvmierous uses to which the milk is consigned, that is, butter, 
dough, and raughan, require much work, which the men perform. 
The women, too, are very laborious : they pitch and unpitch their 
encampments when on a march, load and unload the beasts of 
burthen, attend the children and the young animals: they sit 
down in companies to spin, and help to churn and make sour 
milk. The drudgery is for the women, the business of protec- 
tion, purchase and sale, and all the greater interests of the com- 
munity, for the males. 

The I'liyats break up their winter encampments one month 
after the festival of the Nau-Ruz — i. e. one month after the sun has 
entered the sign Aries, and travel by easy journeys, of two to three 
miles each day, to what they call the Ser-hadd, or the boundary 
between the cold and hot region : there they stay for about a 
month and then travel on again to their Yailak, where they en- 
camp during the heats of summer, and where they remain about 
seventy days ; they then return to the Ser-hadd, where they remain 
another month, and at length reach their old haunts in the Kisli- 
lak for the winter. Many direct their motions by the rising of 
the stars, and many by the appearance of the snowy mountains. 
They are unmolested in their passage, and perhaps may give a 
sheep or so to the lords of the villages near which they travel. 
The ground upon which they encamp is improved by their pre- 
sence, since it is strengthened by the manure they leave. 

Their mode of calculating property is by sheep : they pay their 
shepherds in sheep. In their own dealings, in their purchase of 
oxen, &c., they pay in sheep. A man killing one of their dogs 
is liable to be fined four sheep. Among the villages, too, in their 
smaller dealings, the Persian Rayah deals with his neighbour, 
not in money, but in kind, corn, wool, straw, &c. Three months 
after the Nau-Ruz they separate the rams from the ewes, and feed 
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them till they are mest.* At the beginning of the sign Mizdn, 
or Libra, they turn them into the flock, by which the ewes bear at 
about the Nau-Rdz, and some of the Iliyats celebrate this event 
by music, songs, and merry-making. Shearing takes place twice 
in the year; the first time after the Nau-Ruz, about the 20th of 
May, and the second at the Mi'zkn. They give of their wool 
and other produce of their flocks, which is called by the general 
name of Kashf,| to the poor in alms. At the time of the new 
lambs they take portions of their milk, which they make into 
curds, cream, kaimak,J and fresh cheese, and send it to their 
friends as a complimentary gift, marking the return of the season. 
A shepherd has the care of three hundred sheep, and is paid in 
kind, both in wool and lambs. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the I'liyats, as raw 
materials for the formation of troops, must be of considerable 
consequence to the state of which they are the subjects. They 
are soldiers by nature, as far as the mere habit of the man goes, 
but it must be added, they are difficult of discipline, owing to 
their clan-like propensities. Those on the frontier frequently 
give rise to feuds and war. One of the principal objects 
of the war carried on by the Persians against Russia was to in- 
duce the I'liyats of Karabagh, Sheki, &c., to return to their alle- 
giance to the Shdh. On the frontiers both of Turkey and Russia 
the same scenes of clandestine migration take place as those de- 
scribed by Herodotus of the Scythian nomades. Cyaxares 
seemed to be as well aware of their worth as 'Abbas Mi'rza was, 
for he received those who fled with great kindness and showed 
them much favour. One of the great sources of bickering be- 
tween the Turks and Persians are the Kurds on* their frontier, 
who migrate from the one state to the other, as best suits their 
humour or interests. Good legislation would no doubt soon turn 
them into peaceable and industrious communities ; but as the 
eastern governments are at present constituted, the vast regions 
inhabited by these wanderers must continue mere tracts of 
waste, adapted solely to the uses of armed shepherds and lawless 
freebooters. 

* Literally « intoxicated."— F. S. f "The opening," i.e. first-fruits.— F. S. 
% Clouted cream,— F. S. 



